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As a study of the causes and course of emigration, at least its psychological 
phases, the volume has permanent value. Reading it, one is led to wish that 
studies of this sort were available for the great European migrations; but none 
of broad scope exists, I beUeve, except for Italy and Sweden, both of which are 
governmental. 

In the present book there is nothing noteworthy from a statistical point of 
view, and some portions are weak. The author, for instance, though realizing 
that the figures given for the dimensions of the recent movement are of uncer- 
tain value, is wiUing to reproduce uncritically precise figures for some earlier 
movements which can have rested on a no more certain basis. The bibUographi- 
cal scholarship is crude: footnotes, for example, refer to periodicals by volume, 
not stating authorship, which also is not stated in the text, and the items of the 
appended bibUography of books and periodicals are arranged on no discernible 
principle. A volimie issued by the Division of Economics and History of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace ought to maintain a higher stand- 
ard in this respect. 

Robert F. Foebstek 



Methods and Results of Testing School Children. By Evelyn Dewey, Emily 
Child, and Beardsley Rirnil. E. P. Dutton and Company: New York. 
1920. 170 pp. 

Before me are two pubUshed estimates of this book. Judging by these two 
comments only, one might infer that the book reviewed here is concerned with 
some such temperamental topic as relativity or the like. One estimate is given 
by Fowler D . Brooks, of Johns Hopkins University, and is taken from his doctor's 
dissertation: 

" Dewey, Child, and Ruml have carried out one of the most scientific experimental 
studies in educational psychology." 

The other estimate is by Walter S. Monroe, of the University of Illinois, and is 
quoted from the Journal of Educational Research. Among other somewhat more 
complimentary remarks, he says: 

" This book does not appear to be of major importance. The average school man will 
find little in it that is helpful." 

Both estimates are correct. From the point of view of the advanced student 
of technical mental measurement and mental statistics, the book is a model. 
It is in fact probable that the statistical refinements exceed the refinements in the 
original data. Although there are no original contributions in the way of tech- 
niques, with perhaps two minor exceptions, the whole investigation was conceived 
and executed in accordance with the highest traditions of psychological and 
statistical methodology. I read the book before I was invited to review it, 
and immediately placed it upon the list of reference readings for my students 
of mental measiu-ement and statistics. But to the average school man the signifi- 
cant portions of the book are relatively valueless, primarly because they are 
incomprehensible. Final evaluation as to immediate utility of the investigation 
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should be postponed, however, until a promised second volume has appeared. 
It is probable that this second voliune will deal with more practical and popular 
matters. 

The investigation undertaken by Dewey, Child, Ruml and others had several 
objects. One aim was to select or construct a series of mental tests which would 
^ve as complete a picture of a child's mental processes as possible. Very wisely, 
I beheve, the investigators made no attempt to isolate and measure the various 
interwoven mental traits. As far as possible they tried to rid themselves of any 
hypothesis concerning the nature and constitution of mental abihty. They 
selected and, in several instances, originated mental tests which measure various 
practical activity-wholes. Finally, they so standardized the method of applying 
and scoring each test as to make it quite objective and, in particular, quantita- 
tive. A few mental diagnosticians still base their diagnosis upon highly subjec- 
tive and relatively inexphcable interpretations of a child's subtle behavior hints 
while taking a test. These investigators, on the other hand, wished not only 
to base their diagnosis upon objectively and quantitatively scored reactions — 
to diagnose "by" tests not "from" them — but also to secure a body of data 
susceptible to statistical manipulation. 

A second aim of the investigation was the estabhshment of age norms for a 
homogeneous group. They employed an ingenious and, in part, original method 
for selecting public school pupils so as to secure a representative sampUng for each 
desired age of East Side Jewish children in New York City. The various mental 
tests were given to one pupil at a time. The mean score for each test for each 
age became the norm of that age. Equations are presented whereby a norm 
may be computed for any intervening age. 

A third aim was to select, from plans previously originated, a method for 
reporting a child's score so that it would be interpretable immediately and would 
be comparable from test to test. Both purposes were achieved by expressing each 
child's score as a sigma deviation from the norm for his own age for the test 
in question. It should be noted that this plan makes no provision for making 
more accurate the original units of measurement, namely, crude score units, nor 
does it permit a direct comparison between scores made by pupils of one age 
group and scores made by pupils of another age group. The former is a defect, 
while the latter is only an inadequacy. 

A fourth aim was the preparation of a maturity scale, or, more exactly, a 
maturity test, since no attempt was made to scale the tests employed. By 
means of the partial-correlation-and-regression-equation technique those tests 
were chosen for the maturity scale which had the largest independent diagnostic 
significance. The criterion employed for determining the independent diagnostic 
significance of each test was chronological age. This use of chronological age as 
a sole criterion is something of a surprise in view of the fact that most mental 
measurers, when preparing an omnibus intelligence test, customarily employ 
chronological age as only one of several criteria and usually prefer such criteria 
as: the age of reaching a given school grade; a composite of the several tests 
used ; school marks ; estimates of teachers ; previously established intelligence tests , 
etc.; or a weighted composite of one or more of these. The use of chronological 
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age alone as a criterion might give as much influence to body weight in deter- 
mining a child's intelligence as to skill in reasoning. The authors foresaw that 
the validity of their criterion would be attacked. They anticipated such attacks 
by naming their scale a maturity scale, rather than an intelligence scale, and by 
pointing out the consequent hmitations. It is significant, however, that one 
competent reviewer failed to perceive this distinction and wrote as though the 
maturity scale were an intelligence scale. In my judgment the maturity scale 
will prove a reasonably satisfactory intelligence scale because the investigators 
were discriminating workers. Before applying their criterion they partially 
parried criticism by eliminating those tests which were primarily physical rather 
than mental. Suffice it to say that chronological age is a satisfactory criterion for 
matiu-ity tests but not for intelligence tests unless employed with discrimination 
and unless supplemented by subordinate criteria — ^more subordinate criteria, 
in fact, than were employed by Dewey, Child, and Ruml. 

A fifth aim was to correlate scores made on the various mental tests with the 
home environments of the children. This aim failed of realization because of 
the unusual homogeneity of environments. GeneraUzations from the social data 
secured are given, however, in order that future investigators may have fuller 
knowledge of the children upon whom the test norms were based. 

A sixth aim was to correlate the physical records for the children with their 
mental records. For various reasons an ambitious program of physical measure- 
ments was reduced, finally, to measurements of weight, height, head, chest, 
teeth, and blood pressure. Age norms for these and for certain resulting ratios 
are presented. But the really best result from this portion of the investigation 
is summarized in this quotation: 

" The great need of the development of a standardized procedure and terminology 
for the use of medical examiners in making such mass studies of normal children 
was very apparent from the analysis of our material." 

This is the second investigation of mental and physical relationship I have 
seen substantially fail because of a beUef on the part of non-medical individuals 
that medical science has devised a system of exact, objective, and quantitative 
measiu-ement of significant physical conditions. One such investigation I recall 
very vividly because I myself was the victim of such a misapprehension. 

In summary, and in the words of the authors: 

" This volume furnishes a guide for workers who may wish to use the methods em- 
ployed here for cUnical work or for further investigation. The tests with their instruc- 
tions and norms, the maturity scale with an explanation of its meaning and use, and a 
summary of the social and physical studies are presented. A further publication will 
deal with the possibilities of interpreting the objective data of mental tests. An 
analysis will be made of relationships found for the physical, school, and test measures, 
from the point of view of the practical problems presented by school children." 

William A. McCall 
Teachers College, Columbia University 



